Zenith of
middle-class
dramaturgy

Dramaturgy

in small

things

In all the parts and balanced like an ancient temple or altar-
piece, thanks to a full and certain knowledge of the craft, the
material, the laws and proportions. Such, too, are the dramas
of Goethe and Schiller, Corneille and Racine, in which all the ele-
ments ennoble, elucidate, shade, and illumine each other until
for each entity a complete stage perspective is achieved; and such,
too, are the dialogues of Lessing and Moliere, with their light and
airy, ordered and finished architecture. The last classic of this
kind was Henrik Ibsen, the most perfect because the most com-
plicated. What Goethe said of Shakspere is true of him in a higher
degree: " His people are like clocks with a face and case of crystal;
they show in their appointed way the course of the hour; and one
can see, at the same time, the wheels and springs that work them."
Yes, Ibsen saw through people as if they had been transparent,
discovered the hidden scaffolding that upholds our world, the
quiet heart that beats untiringly within it; his eye sent mysterious
X-rays through the earth's dark happenings.

Ibsen marks the zenith of middle-class realism: his psychol-
ogy and technique correspond to the form of dramatic production
which, coming into power simultaneously with the bourgeoisie, is
characterized by the completely darkened auditorium and the
sharply isolated, glaringly lighted stage, solidified by the ceiling,
the " practical" furniture, and three closed screens. In the pre-
vious volume we saw that the technical difference between Goethe
and Schiller was that, from the point of view of the psychology of
staging, the one worked with only three walls and painted-on
doors while the other chose complete reality, with four walls and
real doors; the result being, however, that because of a super-
dimensionality, the stage effectiveness was not enhanced, but
diminished. In examining Ibsen as to his capacity for staging we
should have to define his difference from Schiller the more pre-
cisely in that, though both were eminent theatricalists, Schiller
was the theatricalist of the soffits, the wings, and the cut-out door,
while Ibsen was the stage master of firm ceilings, " built" walls,
and the massive door that is nevertheless an imaginary door. His
is, in a word, the highest attainable stage realism.

In the face of this inviolable and often involuntary realism
all the discussions of rationalist psychologists seem highly irrele-
vant, both the sceptical who inquire suspiciously as to whether
everything hangs together, and the positive who enthusiastically
verify particular fine points. Both these points of view rest upon
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